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“FALSE POSITIONS. 
Maw is never an isolated or independent being ; he is in 
every case connectéd by unseen, but’ powerful and tena- 


| that he Tasers fair chance of being happy. He may 
in this respect be likened to a plant, which must be in 


clzcamstances of soil, climate, and exposure, in 
| order that it may thrive: alter but one of these, and the 
}) plant at once finds itself in a false position, and soon 
| shows symptoms that all is not well with it. Should 


| tain extreme cases, false social position will nip human 
bxistence. One law presides over all these matters, 
| however diverse they may appear; namely, that every 
j phenomenon of animated nature depends on certain ap- 
propriate conditions, without which its perfect develop- 
ment and healthy being are not to be expected. A 
northern e re for a tender shrub, alow temperature 
in the nursery of an infant, and a biting sorrow in the 
heart, are all strictly analogous things, not more to the 
fancy of the poet, than to the reason of the philosopher! 
| Such being the case, it becomes evident that a true 
position forms sn important consideration, in the eco- 
tomy of human life, and that to attain orto retain this 
sivantage, is an object entitled' to our utmost care. 
This is a fact of which few are cognisant ; indeed the 
idea of truth or falsity of social position is a novelty to 
a4 vast'majority of even the reflecting part of mankind. 
But however unperceived, the principle operates not 
the less powerfully ; and it is the fate of many who seem 
tw have all the grosser elements of well-being, to pine 
Yom this cause, like children who know not their ail. 
let us endeavour, as far as our limited space and abili- 


well-assured circumstances readily adopt’ when they 
think proper, are beheld with dread by the * poor gentle- 
man: ” to him the idea of a saving is as alarming asa 
compulsory expense would be go most other men. Every 
thing is considered by him with a reference to the beget= 
ting evil’of his life, the disparity between his pretensions 
and his powers; at one moment he is devising plans for 
skulking frgm positions where his professed equals. are 
to appear ; at another he is frantically overdoing what 
he does enter into, in order to avoid the suspicion; that + 
he has the least thought of economy: see him afters! | 
wards, and he is groaning in spirit over a recollectiong6f ' 
the unenjoyed expenditure. What vexations will men 
incur, rather than confess an honest truth! ‘How true, 
that many of our evils arise less from what we are, than 
what we wish to appear to be! 

A sudden reverse of fortune, which theme 
cealing or denying, and which it is impossible igamé- 
diately to remedy, is usually producti¥e of. very decided 
man ajar. A week ago, he Pleasantly-received 
equal of many resembling’ cream 
stances ; was esteemed and respected ; 
ings in the market-place, and more invitations than he © 
could well accept. Now, he is rather sh than 
sought, and the best feeling which his old friends,enter- 
tain for him is- pity for his misfortunes, which neither 
relieves nor soothes, perhaps: is ‘only. offensive:- 
circumstantial man being etitirely changed, he“is no 
longer what he was, but a new being, appropriate to 
some totally different grade of social life. The falsity « ' 
of position hence arising makes it almost impossible for 
the unfortupate person to live any longer agr@ably in ‘ 
the same place. He is not perhaps. unwilling-to move 
in a lower social sphere, but it is painful to do,so within 
view of that from which he has declined. He: is’ not 
perhaps ‘unwilling to make some humbler ventures in 
industrial life, conformably to his reduced means; but 
it is painful to do this under the immediate observation 
of those who have known"him in his better days.’ If 
he make the attempt, constant distraction and uneasi- 
ness of mind is the almost certain consequence. But in- 
a different place, and amidst new associates, he may be 
as’ humble as is necessary without any such discomfort. 
This is well exemplified in the colonies, where men and 
women, accustomied to elegance and delicacy of living 
at home, find they can readily adapt themselves—there 
being no onlookers—to drudgeri¢s which they would 
have shrunk ‘from at home. . 
tion, and are consequently Change of scene may 
therefore be. prescribed as a, for the whole of 
positions.. In a new field, amongst . 

new associates appropriate to the new, circumstances, . 


y, With 4D { Sim y | 
co ote 
100 per 
of work | 
| i 
jous ties, with thousands of surrounding things, with y 
| 
\ the unharmony or falsity of position be of sufficient Bhs 
i) moment the poor plant perishes. And so, also, in cer- > 
| 
1? 4 
| 
ties permit, to give an indication of the subject, adding ‘ 
afew hints which may be serviceable for practical 
A false position in society may be defined as ist- 
; ing in a discrepancy between some of ns 
ifthe social being. . The’ position, for ome be . 
inging ; ge which, according to the customs of,theavorlg, de- 
mands the keeping up of ap whi}é there 
Meno adequate means of doing so. JWhether ‘it is the 
id, tative rank of the’party, or his cial' character, or the 
ttyle'in which he has originally:pitched himself, which } 
tails for these appéarances ; and whether the inadequacy a 
@ means may ‘be owing to misfortune, or an undue 
i, with their J Pressure of temptation, or a want of care and prudence, 
—Printed by Bis all one a0 far as the effect is concerned, which is Pe 
variably a dire struggle between wants and wishes, 
tee forfeiture of all the true comforts of. life for“the. sake | 
urnal is 00 Hf of the show only, a reduction of existence to the charac- 
‘et of a shabby drama, tending, of courte, to a fifth act of i 
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@ harmony with circumstances. 

The evils of false position are also seen to beset the 
man who takes an upward course in life. In this case, 
the newly affluent and dignified circumstances are per- 
haps irreconcilable with homely manners too long prac- 
tised to be readily changed. He is in a false posi 
because often expected to make a show of 
and taste which it is not in his nature to exemplify. 
There is always, too, an uncertainty about his conduct 
towards his new associates ; every act and manifestation 
being liable to be estimated with a regard at once to his 
present position, and also that out of which he has 
emerged. He is at orice to be what he now 
actually is, and_yet to have a large infusion of his ori- 
ginal self; a which unusually-constituted 
men may be able to fulfil, but which must be quite be- 
yond the reach of most of the children of Adam. 
Supposing him a person of average sensibility, he is 
liable to still greater perplexity from the old associa- 
tions. Here, too, he must be two men in one—at once 
the man he now is, and the same man which he once 
was: that is to say, with the improved tastes of afflu- 
ent circumstances and an extended intellectual nature, 
and with the habits which change of position in a 
manner forces upon him, he must also preserve all the 
sympathies, and retain all the tastes and feelings, proper 
to the state in which he no longer lives, in order to be 
all tt his old friends expect of him, and which his 
own would prompt him to be. The fact is, 
no man can be two things so different; and one or other 
of them must therefore be in a large measure fictitious 
—a part sustained with difficulty and a constant sense 
of uneasiness. This cannot but be productive of a con- 
siderable subtraction from the advantages supposed to 
attend the smiles of fortune. 

There are many special cases of false position which 

even to enumerate, much less to 
treat fully. The greatest possible, is that of the pre- 
tender to a throne—at once a king and not a king— 
keeping up state appearances for the chance of these 
being in time changed to realities, but this with wretched 
means, and the haunting sense of its insubstantiality 
and its hopelessness. To act a king at Rome, Avignon, 
or Gratz, and this during a whole life—never for one 
hour of existence to be a real man—not even to be a 
real man to one’s wife or children, but a ghastly show, 
and thus lose some of the sweetest realities of life, 


a fate! 

—no trifling expiatory 

shorter period of true regality. Another is that of a po- 

litical man who has changed his opinions and friends, 

or who is by the unhappy tyranny of situation obliged 
itical part out of harmony with his actual 

sentiments. It is a painful consideration, that the 


ambition or injudicious wishes of parents often lead | i 


their children into false pregnant with dis- 
tress to both parties. To elevate the new generation 
into a superior rank, naturally appears a great good, and 


profi 
meals to be served for him apart from the rest of the 


of | family. Few cases approaching to this exist ; but some 


degree of the separation of taste and sympathies which 
it indicates, must take place wherever the mental and 
social grade of the child becomes nfuch superior to that 
of the parent. For these and other reasons, it becomes 
a procedure of very doubtful propriety for a person in 
an elevated station to adopt, or even bestow any con- 
siderable amount of friendly patronage upon, the child 
of comparatively humble parents. I shall suppose a 
case in which a young person of interesting appearance 
or hopeful abilities is translated into the home of a lady 
of rank. Few persons in humble life but would grasp at 
such a fortune for one of their offspring: they see only 
the material advantages; the dangerous moral conse- 
quences are hidden from their sight. I shall suppose that 


admitted to live in the same style as her 
The refinement thus acquired makes her of course a 
different person from what she would have been 


in original station. It cannot be reasonably ex- 


sentiments respecting her 
when living with them. 


take no interest, will disgust her; she will be ashamed | 
to be known amongst her new associates as having such | 
humble relations. Thus, even on the supposition that | 
her new station is secured to her, she must needs endure 
many of the evils of false position; and it is easy to 
imagine how much more certain of happiness she would | 
have been, if never removed from her native home, or 
taught to have a dainty or ambitious thought. But 
the patroness may have limited her design to getting | 
her young protegée well married, or, failing that, de- | 
voted to an employment presumed to be superior to | 
any she could have otherwise aimed at; but, even if | 
successful here, will the case be much improved? In | 
the event of a marriage in the new sphere, what vexa- | 
tions must needs be incurred in the vain attempt to 
amalgamate the husband with his wife’s plain relations! 
If she has any good feeling, she will deplore being cut 
off from them, the more so if she knows that they pine 


distressing. But the matrimonial scheme may fail, as is 
indeed most likely, and suppose the superior employ- 
ment is then resorted to, This may turn out well; for 
it is possible that the young lady has unusual sense 
and tact, and is somewhat fortunate in her lot as to 
employers; but there is acknowledgedly great danger 
of the reverse being the case; for of all the 

in life, that of a governess is the one eminent} 
position, insomuch that it is almost impossible for human 


young 
envy those who still remain contented in their original 
in 
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reflection on the past prosperity, except to indulge in | this end is sought by education and other means. The actic 
the hope of renewing it—this is the conduct worthy of it does not reflect that a child so elevated is apt to prov 
a wise and virtuous man of the world, and the only fron pove 
&g course which is likely to save him from complete ruin. | I have heard of a case, no doubt extreme, yet charac- or 
a. The same remedy may be prescribed for a large class | teristic, where a young cottage-born student, in the Thit 
of false in natural qualities are con- | course of being educated (as often happens in our part how 
: cerned. It often that a very good intellect is tual 
: dwarfed and stin too near neighbourhood to agai 
i others which are There are even instances I she i 
ti highly endowed minds which are prevented from taking patr 
their proper course of action, by being placed in con- ll! thou 
he nexion with certain others of narrower scope, which || ment 
' exercise an undue influence over them, ‘ freezing the ii!) her c 
genial current of the soul.’ For the troubles hence lM) aref 
itm arising there is no cure but flight. Such persons may able | 
| be counselled to emigrate to Australia—New Zealand— We! with 
ff any where—rather than dwindle out a wretched life of (MM| and, 
im | restraint, with a denial of all the happiness arising from BB bless: 
| of mi 
Fal 
tarily 
| | cours 
ii | is ger 
mit 
seen 
Y i | pec ot her—seeing she is human, not angelic—that | time f 
) | she will both possess this refinement, with all its atten- |) calcul: 
8 ‘ | dant tastes and feelings, and have precisely the same i avoide 
ae hey must appear to her coarse | positic 
ae | and homely ; their conversation, turning upon the humble |} good f 
necessities of their station, things in which she can | the na 
44 well 
| 
i | 
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| of the 
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Genera 
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anspor 
t i under the idea of having, as it were, lost their child offering 
is If otherwise, their complaints of being neglected and J us spe 
it overlooked, well or ill-founded, will be scarcely less [i %# their 
Leghe 
| degree « 
| | = 
merchan 
time citi 
time I ar 
a merely in order to preserve a paste and tinsel cover- | wisdom and goodness to make it perfectly a happy one. 
1 ing, which neither warms nor truly decorates—what Po 
pleasures, full of humble drudgeries, and perhaps sordid 
| cares, being at least in harmony with the character of fiend, b 
i | their minds, which that of the aspirant is not, andy, 
can never again be. There remains the supposition, ry 
| that the patroness may have merely acted under On the 
pulse of feeling, and without any definite design. fMent to r 
@ may suppose a case in which a lady has brought sfithen the 
: young person more or less out of her original sphere, fiilla abo, 
ry thinking she was performing a kind and beneficentiitowards | 
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‘he action, never reflecting on the future, or making any 
to provision to insure her protegée from falling back into 
ym. poverty when deprived of her favour, whether by death 
ac- or caprice. The revulsion must then be dreadful. 
the Think of an elegant home exchanged for a humble, 
art however honest one—tastes disappointed of their habi- 
his tual gratification—associates once despised, now forced 
the again upon her, albeit as awkward and cold to her as 
ome she is uncordial and constrained tothem. Clearly, the 
ich patronage in such a case has only done harm. Ten 
and thousand times better for the unfortunate person experi- 
that mented upon, had she never been moved one step above 
mes her original position. There she might have been less 
n in areflecting being, less informed, less elegant and admir- 
con- able every way; but she would have been in harmony 
child with all associated circumstances, physical and personal, 
se 8 and, unknowing any better, enjoying the all-sufficient 
ance blessing of content, she would have been happy instead 
lady miserable 
sp at False positions, it will be seen, are sometimes volun- 
only tarily incurred; in other instances, they arise in the 
onse- course of providence. In the former class of cases, there 
>that |) is generally good intention, but an absence of foresight 
ind is |g) and of knowledge of the world. It would be well if the 
oness, ifm) possibility of falling into a false position, and the extent 
ree & of misery to be thereby in were more generally 
“been Mi seen and understood, and if the unbending nature of the 
y ex | laws which govern our social economy were at the same 
—that time fully appreciated. Thus relations or predicaments 
atten- im) calculated to embitter a whole life might sometimes be 
same |) avoided, at the expense of a submission to slighter exist- 
tained } ing evils. Where fortune forces poor mortals into false 
coarse Mm) positions, it must of course be left to the good sense and 
1umble mm} good feelings of individuals—their eyes being opened to 
ne can | the nature of their trouble—to make their way out of it 
hamed im) a8 well as they can. 
g such | 
= RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 
easy to AN ADVENTURE AT LEGHORN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
e would | Iy the beginning of 1799 I was intrusted by M. Barras, 
ome, Of Mi of the French Directory, with a mission to Leghorn, 
- But there to lay out a large sum of money in the purchase 
Gg f @ provisions and ammunition for the army under 
erior to ae oeneral Bonaparte in Egypt. As at that time the 
even if jm ports of the Mediterranean, and especially those of 
ed? In iM Egypt, were almost blockaded by the ships of the Eng- 
at vext lish and their allies, my business was one of no ordinary 
empt to I difficulty. I was instructed either to employ, for the 
lations: i transport of whatever I could forward to the national 
eing cut Hi wmy, neutral merchant ships and privateers; or, by 
bey offering large premiums, to excite the interest of cove- 
“ted and tous speculators to undertake the providing of the army 
cely less i # their own risk. 
fail, as is Leghorn is the only city of Italy where a certain 
employ- i degree of religious and civil toleration exists, and, in 
well; for Hi consequence of its being a free port, and the mart of 
ual sense Hi the Levant commerce, the traveller may there meet with 
lot as 0 Hi merchants, captains, and sailors of almost all the mari- 
at ange’ Pf lite cities of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor. At the 
ver, false (4 Mme I am speaking of, most of the commercial business, 
y-human (2d also that of the money market, was in the hands 
appy one. {Jews and Armenians. It was therefore chiefly with 
jon to these crafty speculators that I had to negotiate ; a task, 
ir original Hit may well be supposed, of considerable difficulty, but 
n © Bvhich I had, nevertheless, the good fortune to fulfil 
aps sordid to the satisfaction of not only Barras, who was my 
saractet @ Bitiend, but also that of Seyes, then at the head of the 
and Directory. 


On the morning of the 16th June, I went by appoint- 


great mob of the lowest class, some fighting, some 
haranguing, and others throwing all sorts of missiles at 
an object whose lineaments I could not clearly discern 
at that distance, I ordered my coachman to drive 
thither, when, to my surprise and disgust, I found that 
this base populace were in the act of stoning to death a 
poor Turk or Arab, whom they had previously thrown 
into a pit of deep and tenacious mud. Grasping my 
pistols, I alighted and made up to the spot, where, partly 
by remonstrances and partly by threats, I succeeded in 
dispersing the assemblage; after which, with the aid of 
my servants and a couple of stray sailors, who procured 
a ladder, I extricated the poor victim from his miserable 
situation. The wretched man was still breathing; but 
he was covered with bruises and wounds, and so sadly 
disfigured with gore and mud, as scarcely to bear the 
aspect of anything human. Placing him in my car- 
riage, I drove home as fast as possible, and had him put 
under proper medical treatment at my hotel. When 
Dr Speroni had examined him, I asked what like- 
lihood there was of his recovery, and learnt there was 
but little, for, besides having in his fall into the ditch 
dislocated his collar-bone, and broke three of his ribs, 
he had received a severe wound on his frontal bone, 
besides two of less consequence on the back of the head. 
I could only instruct the doctor to spare no pains in 
endeavouring to effect the poor man’s recovery, and 
assure him that I should willingly recompense him for 
his trouble. 

That very evening I received a letter from Colonel 
Menard, who had arrived in France from Naples, with 
General Championnet’s despatches for Barras, and who 
requested me either to come to see him, or, if I had any 
official communications for the Directory, to forward 
them to him, that he might carry them along with those 
of Championnet. I deemed it necessary to go in person 
to Florence ; but, before starting, I strictly recommended 
the suffering Arab to my housekeeper, and renewed my 
injunctions to the surgeon. 

Returning about a week after, I found that the patient 
had recovered his senses, but was still so weak, that he 
could hardly speak loud enough to be heard, and he was 
extremely dejected in spirits. However, next morning 
I entered into conversation with him, and learned that 
his name was Abd-al-Ali, that he was the mate of an 
Algerine brig, and that on the day when I first saw 
him, he had been sent by his captain with some papers 
to the country house of Jacob Solomon. He was re- 
turning to his ship, which was to sail next day, when 
he was beset by a senseless mob, whose first dispositions 
seemed to be those of petty mischief, but who, when he 
resolutely defended himself, were provoked, and from 
less to more, came to throw him headlong into the ditch, 
where they fell a-pelting him with stones. His senses 
had then left him ; but he had no doubt that, but for my 
interference, he would have lost his life upon the spot. 
He then bewailed his hard fate; for even if he recovered, 
what was he but an outcast in a strange land, without 
money or friends, and with but faint reason to hope that 
he would ever again see his native country. I here in- 
terrupted him with words of comfort, bidding him en- 
tertain no fears on that account, as I should certainly 
provide him with the means of returning to his country 
whenever he should be fit for the voyage. The depres- 
sion of the poor wretch was wonderfully relieved by 
these words ; indeed they acted upon him like a medi- 
cine ; and from this time he evidently improved more 
rapidly in health. In about six weeks I had the plea- 
sure of learning from Dr Speroni that the Arab was 


no longer in any need of his services. 
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According to the man’s wishes, I procured for | of my way out of my troubles. At first I positivel 
him a passage in a vain merchant vessel bound for refageil to place the worthy fallow in stich jeopardy ; bus 


Sardinian 

and early in August he sailed for his destination, 
amply furnished with provisions and money. I shall 
never forget the scene that took place when the grateful 
Arab was to take leave of me. He threw himself on 
his knees, and, clasping my legs, with tears streaming 
from his eyes, uent thanks for my kind- 
ness, which‘he felt to be the greater as being shown to 
one differing from myself in country, in nation, and in 
faith—concluding thus solemnly—‘ May Allah grant 
me, ‘noble sir, the opportunity of showing that, though 
an Arab, I have a grateful heart, insomuch as to be 
ready to sacrifice my life for your welfare!’ I could 
not help being considerably affected by the looks, words, 
and gestures of my humble protegé, who now left me 
to go on board the vessel in which he was to sail. The 
impression of these events was, of course, vivid at the 
time, but in a few months the affair of the poor Arab 
and his gratitude had waxed faint in my memory, taking 
its place there beside the thousands of other casual 


came 
the restoration of the old state of affairs in Europe, in 
consequence of the events of 1814. I now returned to 
my native city Naples, thinking to spend the remainder 
of my days in The stormy and dangerous part 
of my life is now, thought I, past. I have outridden the 
tempests of the Reign of Terror, and glided smoothly 
through all the subsequent revolutions. Surely I am 
now safe for life. Alas! I had completely miscalculated ; 
and it soon appeared that a man of my ardent tem- 
perament was most in danger under a quiescent govern- 
ment. The rule of the restored Ferdinand, in the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, was so atrocious, that it was sure 
to be conspired against. In 1816, I joined a sect of poli- 
ticians who combined with a view to freeing our country 
from a thraldom soexecrable. I was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death, but without revealing the name of 


trusting that, when escaped from the Castel Nuovo, in 

which I lay, I should find all proper arrangements made 

for my further i 

evening my 4 
i to whi 


sandalled feet, and other appropriate parts of costume. 
When the door was again 
Father Antonio desired me in a loud voice to kneel and 
make confession of all my crimes ; which I immediately 
proceeded to do, not for a moment doubting that I saw 
a real mouk. . Presently, however, the man before wham 
I knelt told a ae voice bs he was no 
more a monk myself, but an actor who could - 

‘who hed 


sonate almost any character, 
to procure my at the solicitation of my mother. 
I now found, to my ible delight, that the other 


when assured that counsel had been consulted, who gave 
it as their opinion that only a short imprisonment could 
be bestowed upon him as a punishment, I at length con- 
sented. Joseph immediately went to bed; I put on his 
dress and beard; and Father Antonio having in an 
elevated voice bidden me farewell, with a promise to see 
me again. in-the morning, we immediately left the 
prison, passing through the whole of the guards without 
challenge. 

A few minutes after, I found myself in the presence 
of my mother, who, transported with joy, could only 
call on me to thank Providence, and enter the chariot | 
which she had provided for me. My mind was too be. | 
wildered to admit of my saying what I ought to have | 
said to either her or the clever personator who had done | 
me so important a piece of service. There was, how- | 
ever, no time to be lost; so they pushed me into the | 
carriage, which instantly drove to a place at some dis- 
tance along the shore, where a large fishing-boat lay 
ready to receive me. Here I recognised the pretended | 
Father Antonio, who informed me that I was to be con- | 
veyed towards the Isle of Capri, in order to be taken up | 
by an Algerine merchant vessel, which had that day | 
sailed from Naples, and which was appointed to await 


me there. In fact, at five in the morning I was re- | 
ceived into this ship, which immediately hoisted sails, | 
and proceeded on her destined way, the boat with my | 
friend Antonio returning to land in the direction of Sor- | 
rento. We at first encountered rough weather, but in | 
due time approached the end of our voyage, and on the 

18th of August I stepped upon the quay of Algiers. | 

My provident and generous mother had not only, jj 
through the English house of Bell and Company, re- || 
warded the captain for his future services to me, but |} 
sent into the ship two large and heavy boxes containing 
things intended for my use, but which, to prevent sus- | 
picion'at Naples, had been directed to his Excellency 
C. S. Blankley, Esquire, British Consul-General at 

i The reader will presently see what important 
consequences flowed from this innocent and well-meant 
little stratagem. 

I took up my abode in the house of Ben Isaac, a Jew, 
who was the agent of Bell and Company. For the first 
six days I seldom left my room, and when I did go out, | 
it was always in the evening, and in company with | 
some member of the family of my landlord, who seemed 
anxious to pay me all proper attention, and even to 
sympathise in my misfortunes. But on the afternoon 
of the sixth day I was unexpectedly arrested by orders 
of the mufti, having been denounced as an English spy. 
The fleet under Lord Exmouth was now coming within 
sight of this den of pirates, and the greatest apprehen- 
sions were entertained by the government on that ac- 
count. I was immediately carried before the atrocious 
Dey Omar Pacha, who, in the most savage manner, told 
me I had been plotting in favour of the English, that 
Ben Isaac had himself seen two boxes in my possession 
which belonged to the English consul-general, and im 
consequence of this treason I had forfeited my life. To 
exculpate myself, I related the story of my captivity in, 
and escape from, my native land, and accounted for the 
inscription on my boxes as a stratagem of the negotia- 
tors of my release, an English commercial house a 
Naples. e accusation, I’ said, had arisen only from 
the cupidity of Jacob, who had observed me to posses 
some money. All, however, wasin vain. Thedey gave 
orders that I should be kept in chains in a state dun- 
geon, and if the English fired a single shot 
fleet or city, I was to be immediately im . Wher 
I attempted once more to address him, the mufti pre- 
vented me by giving me in charge to four janissaries. 

~ In ing through a gate on my way to the dungeon, 
of the Mamelukes staring at me with 
great attention, as if he earnestly wished to recognise 
in me some one whom he had seen long before. He ad- 


dressed some words to a bystander, 
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; any one of my associates. My mother, supported by her with te 
7) numerous and influential relations, appealed to the mercy Mea sin 
of the king, but. was. unsuccessful. She then contrived, ood 
i by great sacrifices, the means of my escape, and on the B cause di 
£ day previous to that intended for my execution, dressed S commit 
; in deep mourning, called upon me, professedly to take Sted re 
q her last farewell of a son whom she had so much loved I the Me 
5 and cherished. When we were alone together, she in- begs ; ‘b 
i formed me of her plans, and told me that she had ob- life and 
a tained from Prince Canosa, then minister of police, per- thanks 
ay mission for the renowned Franciscan, Father Antonio forded | 
. de Dio, to visit me under the pretext of affording the and of . 
spiritual consolation desirable in my situation; and I Would 
a was to do all that the father should direct me to do, | Havin 
me lean 
and out 
one of hi 
aa with tea 
\ ' the names of the father and a companion were an- ogee 
on swered. In a few minutes the guard in attendance escape - 
i ; unlocked the door, and introduced two Franciscan 
uf monks of the most venerable aspect, having long beards, er 
firm my 
Ps my 
pend 
Arabian 
until me; 
Algiers y 
The ne) 
was that of my faith valet Joseph, who told | Minihilate 
me that I was to change dresses with him, and leave | Omar Pa 
him to occupy my place, while I should make the best | evidently lerT1O89 idmost th 
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| 
| to me, ‘but I did not know their import. After having 
‘ some flights of steps, and passed along several 
subterraneous i I was usliered into a small: dark 
cell, chained to the ground, and left to meditate on my 
situation. 

Amidst the mental vicissitudes of a life spent amongst 
| all kinds of men, I had never once, before this fatal mo- 
| ment, been shaken in my dependence upon a supreme 
| eternal Providence guiding the affairs of men, and ope- 


— over the lot of man.. My 
| uovo had been quite of a-different 
| kind, for there I was sustained by the reflection, that 
my late design and my contemplated death tended to 
| promote the good of my country; but here to: perish 
miserably and obscurely, at the bidding of a reckless 
| savage chief, for an imagi offence—this was a 
thought at which my nature recoiled with horror. 


‘ Allah be praised,’ 
} he said. ‘Do you remember doing a kind action to a 
) countryman of mine at that time?’ At these words I 
) felt an inexpressible consolation overspreading me. ‘I 
}, Tremember,’ said I, ‘doing the duty of a man toa poor 
j Arab named Abd-al-Ali.’ The eyes of my visitor filled 
| with tears, as he said, ‘ And have you ever thought of 
him since that time?’ ‘No,’ I replied; ‘when I do a 
good action, I make no endeavour to remember it, be- 
cause doing so can be of no use; it is different when I 
commit a bad one, for then one may hope to atone for 
and repair it.’ ‘Oh, my generous saviour!’ exclaimed 
| the Mameluke, kneeling before me, and clasping my 
legs ; ‘ behold before you Abd-al-Ali, who owes you his 
life and his present elevation, and who most sincerely 
thanks Allah, the god of all mankind, for having af- 
forded him an opportunity of showing you his gratitude, 
and of fulfilling the promise he made to you, that he 
would gladly sacrifice his own life for your welfare.’ 
Having then unlocked my chains, he raised me, bade 
me lean upon his arm, and led me from my dungeon, 
md out of the Casouba, when, having confided me to 
me of his servants, he embraced me affectionately, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, ‘ Allah be praised, you are 
faved, and I have fulfilled my duty.’ At the same in- 
Mant, seizing his right hand, I said, ‘ And will you not 
@cape with me? Are you not afraid of the dreadful 


my duties even at the risk of my life. To-mor- 
tw my lord and master may require my services 
assisting him to defend our faith and our national 
pendence ; I therefore return to my post.’ So say- 
fig, he returned towards the Casouba, and I followed 
BY guide, by whom I was conducted to the house of an 
was to remain concealed 
means were found of effecting my escape from 
with safety and comfort. 4 
The nextday, however, Lord Exmouth having entirely 
bardi is city, destrovi 
of his fleet, I had no longer any 


Pacha’ b 
the 


to conceal myself; and on the 29th of August I called 
on the English consul-general,: who, now. restored ‘to 
liberty, had resumed his diplomatical functions, and 
acquainted him with my situation: through his protec- 
tion and interest I soon obtained the effects that were 
at the residence of that specimen of Iscariotic perfidy, 
Ben Isaac. 

Would that could end this incident of 
my life with a joyous recollection! But no; my mind 
is even now distressed in informing the reader that, on 
making inquiries about my grateful friend Abd-al-Ali, 
I found that, early in the morning of the 27th, having 
been denounced by a Mameluke for saving me, he had 


been immediately beheaded at the place where, three 
hours after him, the high admiral and minister of the 
Algerine navy had met with the same fate. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATION.* 
Born ancients and moderns have been much addicted to 
looking into futurity as to the weather. Providence, 
however, seems to confine our knowledge of this kind 
within narrow bounds. An author (Dr. Johnson) who 
makes no pretensions to meteorological science, has 
boldly affirmed, that on the morning of one day we can- 
not tell for certain what will be the weather of next 
morning. One may guess, and guess rightly at times ; 
still it is but guess work. 

Many years’ diligent observation, and the perusal of 
all the treatises he could find on the subject, have led 
the writer to be of opinion, that the appearance of the 
heavens is the only thing to be depended upon as prog- 
nosticating change of weather; and the utmost certain 
observation to be obtained in this way extends but to a 
few hours previous. It often happens, indeed, that the 
transition from one state of the atmosphere to another 
is so sudden, that no notice whatever is given before- 
hand. 

The phases of the moon are a favourite subject for 
the weather-wise. Our almanacs contain regular 
tables, inferring to every quadration a different kind 
of weather; whereas the truth is, a whole lunation 
may pass without any change of the least importance. 
From close examination, these tables may be pronounced 
to be useless for any practical purpose. That they are 
always wrong, is indeed impossible; for even the most 
random conjecture will often prove right. ‘This is the 
great source of delusion to the common people, and even 
to those who should know better, that if they now and 
then see a very distinct change with a new or full moon, 
they conclude such may always be depended upon. 

It has been proved, indeed, that the position or phases 
of the moon have some influence on the weather; and 
Toildo, an eminent Italian astronomer, has given a table 
of this kind, deduced from about forty years’ observa- 
tions ; but his calculations amount to mere probabilities, 
and often remote ones, so that the information he pre- 
sents is not of any great value. It may be noticed also, 
that, taking Britain altogether, the same phases may 
apply to Scotland, and not to the south of England, as 
there may be a rainy tract in the one part of the island, 
and it may be quite fair in the other. Another diffi- 
culty occurs in speaking of a change—that the weather 
is sometimes in such an anomalous state, that we can 
hardly say whether a change has taken place or not. 


* We think it proper to state that this paper is handed to us by 
a gentleman of our city, who has given daily attention to the wea- 
ther, and kept tables of both the barometer and thermometer, since 
the year 1797. As concentrating the results of so much observation 
on the part of a mind of much natural sagacity, we consider it as 
an article of more than usual value.—Eb. 
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harvest denotes rain ; 

the air is then usually calm, and the rain lasts about 
five or six hours. The heaviest rains of the whole year 
— fall in the latter part of summer and harvest. 
wind is then commonly easterly, and the clouds, as 

far as we can observe, are low and misty, flying with the 
wind ; but the real nimbus is probably in a higher region 
of the air, and moving slowly from the south. Mists in 
the spring seldom lead to much: moisture; but in the 


former being indications of dry, and the latter of wet 
weather. This may be easily explained by the former 
having no clouds above them, and the latter being 
shaded by dense masses of vapour. The barometer 
assists in pointing out a difference between clouds 
which otherwise is not readily discernible. Thus, with 
a high barometer, the heavens may be covered with 
dark clouds of the cumulus species, yet not threatening 
rain; but with a low barometer, the smallest cloud, 
passing, has its sprinkling of wet. 

Of thunder storms, however violent, we have often 
but very short ious knowledge. ° The air is commonly 
still; the move slowly from the south; are ex- 
ceedingly dense and dark. Sometimes their motion is 

as if running against one another. Thunder 
is usually, though not always, accompanied with very 
heavy rain; and the weather, if hot before, becomes 
autumn evenings we have some- 
lightning, without thunder. In 
appears under a great many fantastic 
but seems to have little effect on the weather. 
is prevails chiefly in the latter part 
its are very brigh: 


Lunar halos, if distinct, seem to 


take so many altitudes. 
birds are usually noisy and 
take warning from their 


in | time before, of a coming gale, and in that case even || 


one-third. From February to the end of June, east 
winds occur oftenest, and west winds during the rest of | 
the year. This renders our winters often mild, but our 
springs severe, so that our fruit crops are always pre- 
carious. In the spring, the east wind is mostly dry and 
sharp; but in the end of summer or autumn, it is some- 
times accompanied with the heaviest rains of the year. 
The direct west wind is usually dry, with rather a mild 
temperature; but, veering to the south, it inclines more 
or less to moisture. The north wind is always cold, 
and usually, but not always, dry. Coming after a tract 
of very wet weather, it generally clears the air.* | 
A great deal has been said about prognostication from 
the barometer. Important as this instrument is in | 
many respects, the experience acquired by long obser- 
vation leads to the conclusion, that its indications are 
rather of the present than of the future state of the || 
weather. No doubt, if we look over a well-kept register, || 
we find tracts of fair and wet weather corresponding || 
with a high and low state of the barometer. Still, when 
the mercury is low in the tube, can we foresee when it || 
is to rise, or when high, when it is to fall? The baro- 
meter, indeed, in all kinds of weather, is continually | 
rising and falling; but it is a decisive rise or fall that || 
announces a real change, and even then we cannot fore- || 
see how long that change is to continue. The most | 
certain sign of a complete change from wet to dry | 
weather is when the rise is quick, and to a great height; 
but even then the wind and the appearance of the at- | 
mosphere give this notice also. The mercury rising || 


during heavy rain is also strongly indicative of a return | 
of fair weather. It is well known, too, it does not fall | 
so much with heavy rain as with high winds. When 

high, its motions are slow and gradual; and when low, | 
rapid, and its fluctuations more remarkable. In winter, | 
its ranges are both higher and lower than in summer, |) 
and in tropical regions it keeps still nearer to the | 
medium. At sea, the barometer has been found useful; | 
for its sinking quickly gives notice, though but a short || 


half an hour is of value to the mariner. 


An instance of the absurdities to be found in treatises i 


on this subject, may be given by a quotation from a |i li 


tolerably respectable work. ‘ Persons who have occa || 
sion to.travel, are recommended to look at the mercury | 
in the tube some hours before they set out; if rain 
threatens, it will be concave; if otherwise, convex or 
protuberant.’ This no doubt shows the present state of 
the weather, but as to the future, the writer will give | 
his own experience. One fine clear evening he observed | 
the barometer rising quickly, and so late as eleven o'clock | 
the eonvexity was most distinct. About seven next | 
morning, however, upon looking out, he found it had beep 


t, | raining heavy for some time; still the barometer was cor- | 


rect, at least as to the present, for the mercury had fallen 
sensibly, and the surface was quite concave. This state 
of matters, too, is not unusual. Ina late precarious har- 
vest, therefore, a farmer would be to blame if, upon the 


authority of a rising barometer and bright sky, he should 


early spring months, when the same range of mean tem 
12 degrees of Fahrenheit ; for in- 
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more or less to similar tracts of weather. Westerly | 
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m | cumulus, whith appears like a chain of small woolly- I 
| looking clouds, and the cirrho-stratus, which extends i| 
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Every one knows that a gradual accumulation of dark 
4 clouds is commonly a pretty sure indication of rain. || had a 
Pi the than the stratus, the latter more certainly and d 
denotes the approach of rain, though at some hours’ the w 
distance. For instance, in the evening, stratus of a dark crows 
# colour extending lengthways, somewhat like fishes with bad w 
4 very little motion, are pretty sure harbingers of rain. | comm 
On the other hand, cumuli, though rather dense and | which 
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Septem! 
the of October, the weather previously 
being very moist, the crop, already cut, was lying out in 
the worst condition. On the 10th of October 
had a most dismal appearance. It had rained till mid- 
day ; the afternoon and evening, though fair, were still 
and dark, and the air seemed 


seemed loaded with moisture ; 


evening, upon next morning vour- 

ss |! able; whereas the weather may change by three or four 

ut in the morning, and here would be a loss of seven or 

an 

he If we err at times in the anticipation of good, 

rly of bad weather. The season of 1816 is well known to 

rly have been cold, wet, and un a a ye The harvest 

ast was only getting general about the end of ber. 
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bad weather. That very afternoon, however, was the 
commencement of a fine seasonable tract, by means of 
which a large part of the crop, indifferent, indeed, as to 
produce, was secured in good o order. 

If the barometer gives us but short insight into the 


= 


ser- future, its indications at the exact time as to storms or 
are | | earthquakes at a distance, are sometimes very remark- 
the || able. The effects of these, as far off as 2000 miles, have 
ter, | | been distinctly observed. The great earthquake at 
ling || | Lisbon, November 1755, affected our barometer in a 
hen | [|| striking manner. On the 13th of January 1843, we had 


| astorm in the English and Irish Channel, denoted at 
Edinburgh by a fall of the barometer to 273 inches, 
lower than it had been for some years before. That 
afternoon, at Edinburgh, hardly a breath of wind was 
perceptible, while at this very time such a storm raged 
in the English and Irish Channel, that 180 vessels were 
wrecked, and nearly 500 lives lost. 

An illustration of the nature of the barometer may be 
given by a case of very frequent occurrence. One 
morning the mercury was observed to sink very much, 
towards mid-day the clouds appeared heavy, and the 
general talk was, that all this denoted much rain. This 
threatening ended, however, in a slight shower or two. 
But the whole affair was very soon explained. That 
morning it had rained heavily thirty or forty miles to 
the westward, and the clouds we saw coming from that 
quarter had nearly exhausted their moisture before they 
reached us. 

That there is such a thing as a cycle of the seasons— 
that is, a return of years at regular periods with the same 
kind of weather—is an opinion which has béen broached 


ight; 


atises |) by respectable writers on the subject, but is really very 
om a |{™) little authorised by any accounts we have on record. The 
occa | nearest approach to an illustration of this theory, was 


e cold and wet season 


served | the order of the intervening ones, more or less favour- 
yclock | able in the above periods, was not all similar. Thus 
next ##) 1799, very wet and cold, was followed by 1800, remark- 
d been ably dry; but 1816, very like 1799, was followed by 
1s cor 1817, also wet and cold, though much less so than 1816. 
| fallen | It is to be kept in view, also, that we have no accounts 
3 state of such a cycle before 1766, though no doubt meteoro- 
is hat- J logical registers before that period are quite defective. 
on the i The year 1740 is known to have been very cold, but 


pedi any one between it and 1766. Since 1816, it 
is certain we have had nothing of the kind. In the 
of 1833, the talk was, that 17 years had elapsed 
than look for a bad season ; but 
it so it 1833-34-35-36 were all good seasons. 
There was a falling off in 1837, and 1838-39-40-41 cer- 
tainly proved more or less unfavourabie; still, reckoning 
by the price of grain, 1838, the worst of them, was not 


short, 
Tesemblance, 


has its own peculiar features, 


the 


human countenance in individuals. For instance, in 
the course of the last fifty years, we have had no winter 
nearly so severe as that at the commencement of 1795. 
For more than two months, from Christmas 1794 to 
March 1795, the snow lay many feet deep round Edin- 
burgh. There was no coach travelling for some weeks, 
cut a road to the nearest collieries. We have had occa- 
sionally deep snow in different since ; but on the 
occasion of January 1814, whi was next in severity 


On the other hand, the summer of 1826 was warm 
beyond example in any person’s remembrance. The 
harvest, too, was unprecedentedly early. Near Dud- 

a large field was completely reaped by the 
16th July; that is, about a fortnight sooner than what 
is reckoned an early harvest.* The Decembers of 1842 
and 1843 seem to have had no precedent as to mildness 
for more than forty years. The mean temperature of 
both these months, taken at nine a. m., was very nearly 
48 degrees, which is quite equal to that of a very 
mild April. The mean heat of September 1843, too, 
was about 60 degrees, of equally rare occurrence; but 
the difference between that and the ordinary mean is 
not so striking as that of the two Decembers. 

From the observation of many years, we can ascertain 
the average temperature, moisture, and also the pre- 
vailing winds, of each month ; and this is of importance, 
as giving us the general character of our climate, and 
its peculiarities. ‘ But this calculation gives little infor- 
mation as to the winds or weather of any particular 
month. Thus in May, the average amount of east 
wind exceeds that of any other month, yet it will 
happen occasionally that the whole month may pass 
without a single day of wind from that quarter. 

In the of life, we must be on our guard 
against dependence upon probabilities. And the farmer 
and the mariner, whose avocations are so much con- 
nected with the winds and weather, sg 
in view, and not to allow their vigilance to be relaxed 


irregularity induces, on the part 


SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. 
CAEN—HAVRE—CONCLUSION. 
Lirr_e remains to-be told. It was my intention to 
make a deliberate journey through the Channel Islands, 


ing | but news of a distressing nature from home induced me 


to abandon the project, and proceed to England without 
»| any undue loss of time. Being anxious to take Caen 
in our route, as well as to shorten the voyage by sea, 
we now determined to cross the peninsula of Normandy 
to Havre, in preference to going direct to Southampton. 
It was not without a degree of regret that we thought 
of bidding adieu to Jersey on so short an acquaintance, 
for no place in the course of this or any previous ex- 
cursion had ever charmed us so much with its rural 
beauty and fertility, its appearance of good management, 
prosperity, and happiness. Nor do I believe any terri- 
tory on earth offers greater advantages as a place of 
agreeable residence to persons of moderate desires, but 
with leanings towards the usages and free government 
of Britain. When the day for our departure arrived, 
we selected a steam-vessel bound for Granville, between 
which port and St Heliers there is now a regular com- 
munication at least once a-week. 
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Southampton to Avranches, by way of Jersey, also 
come this way; and not a few of our fellow-passengers 
were of this tter class.. Granville, which we reached 
after a pleasant and short voyage of only three hours 
and a-half, is partly situated on a bold headland, con- 
spicuous with its lofty church-spire at a considerable 
distance in the bay. Latterly, it has been furnished 
at a great expense with a capacious harbour, sheltered 
bya long and, substantial pier; but it contained only a 
few. small vessels, not half enough, as we thought, to 
employ ‘the corps of douaniers who obligingly wait 
upon travellers as they enter the port. In times past 
the town made some figure in history; but now it has 
retired from public life, and chiefly recommends itself 
by its excellent sea-bathing. The interior of the town, 
like that of all old walled cities, is gloomy and com- 
fortless ; and its hotels are among the worst in France. 
Were I disposed to make up a case of hardship, I dare- 
say a. good deal could be said respecting one with a 
high-sounding name at which we spent the night; but 
why speak of such trifles in a world wherein there is so 
as used in a right 
it? 


t 
Our route from Granville conducted us by way of 
Coutances and St Lo, through one of the prettiest and 
most interesting parts of France; but almost every 
portion of Normandy is superior in appearance to the 
other provinces. In proceeding through it, we are 
with the resemblance between the cottages 
-fields and what one sees in the south of England, 
while the bushy hedgerows and of plantation 


indicate a more than usual attention to rural beauty. 
This part of France, whence proceeded the host of ad- 


venturers who accompanied William of Normandy to 
England, is likewise remarkable for its number of 
cathedrals, the very flower of pointed architecture, and 
the objects of attraction to travellers during the last 
three centuries. A brief stay at Coutances afforded us 
an opportunity of gazing with admiration on the cathe- 
dral of that town, the most unique and beautiful in 
Normandy. Standing on an elevated ground, the ele- 


double duty of attending church and market. Spread 
out before the great door.of, St Peters..was a rich 
array.,of rural produce—rows of basketsful of the 
Sp fresh eggs, poultry cackling from cribs, bunches 
of vegetables, anda vast gathering together of fruits, 
And there, looking somberly. down upon. the lively 
scene,.was the magnificent Gothic edifice, out of and 
into which poured a fluctuating stream of peasants— 
devotion, as it. were, mingling with merchandise; the 
forms of religion, and, I trust o., its spirit, uniting 
with the ordinary cares of life. St Peters was full 
of kneeling worshippers, who, with the politeness we 
have always experienced on such occasions, made way 
for us in our tour of the various sculptures, altars, and 
pictures throughout the edifice. The interior is in some 
parts extremely rich in mouldings and pendent fi 
but of different eras and styles. The exterior of the 
tower, which rises to a height of 242 feet, is, however, the 
grand attraction, Ry like that of Coutances, one of 
we pe most perfect of the Gothic models. It dates from 


The church of St Peter, though the finest in Caen, is 
less an object of attraction to strangers than that of St 
Etienne. This edifice, situated in the western part of 
the town, away from the hum of aemenaret was built by 
William of Normandy in 1077, as of rest for his 
remains, and here his body was fina ly. interred in front 
of the grand altar, and about the centre of the building. 
Originally, and for ages attached to a monastic institu- 
tion, the Abbaye Aux Hommes, which has been trans- 
formed into a college for education, the church is now 
one of the ordinary of worship in the town ; and, 
on visiting it, we found its ancient aisles attended by a | 
small congregation of persons apparently of a humble | 
order. The architecture is of the rounded form of | 
arch, and is distinguished for its imposing severity and | 
plainness. Some portions are of a date more recent than | 
the era of the Conqueror, and are of the pointed and 
more elegant form; but the impression generally con- || 
veyed is not particularly pleasing. With little to occupy | 
us in the vast and gloomy expanse of the building, we 
looked with some degree of interest on the spot in the | 
centre of the choir, where William’s body was entombed 
(1087), and over which a monument of gold, silver, and | 

stones, had been erected by his son Henry I. 
historians mention a remarkable circumstance 
connected with the place of interment. When the body 
was in the course of being lowered into the vault prepared 
for its reception, the ceremony was suddenly arrested | 


y | by a person named Ascelin, who claimed the ground as | 


chancel, abounds in the most elaborate and tasteful sculp- 
ture. At St Lo and Bayeaux we saw cathedrals of lesser 


miles | form. 


the property of his family, and protested against its pre- 
sent use till paid for by the representatives of the de- 
ceased. Whether from the justice of the demand, ora 
wish to avoid a controversy at such an unpropitious 
moment, the claimant was pacified by a payment of 
sixty sous, and the ceremonial was finished in the usual 
This story has been investigated as a matter 
of antiquarian curiosity, and it appears, from the 
records of the abbey, that some ground actually was 
purchased from the ‘Seaton, tie though in what manner 
is not mentioned. William’s tomb was opened in 1522 
by three Italian prelates desirous of verifying its con- 
tents, and the body was found in such excellent preser- 
vation, that a it of the countenance was taken. 
Forty years later, in 1562, during the unhappy war of 
religious sects in France, the church of St Etienne, like | 
most others, was ravaged by the reformers, who utterly | 
destroyed the monument of the Conqueror, tore his re- 
mains in pieces, and scattered them about with insulting 
derision. After this gross outrage, the church remained | 
as a p by prior Jean 
Having by his manera, Bs recovered a thigh-bone of the 


old and | Conqueror, this pious ecclesiastic, in the year 1642, re- 


the | decay in peace. During the 


epee ogy religious honours in the tomb, over which 

ut the short inscription it now bears. Yet this | 

last relic of William of Normandy was not doomed to 
revolutionary troubles of 
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j gant pointed towers of this superb monument may be and sand, 
seen at Jersey, a distance of thirty miles, and they in- | tention ot 
fl deed serve as a conspicuous landmark ‘from Cape la kirk, Hay 
18 Hogue to nearly St Malo. The edifice is fortunate] sixteenth 
i entire, and, ftom the central tower and front to the | in France 
fe tov 
‘@ the town 
P dimensions, but also striking from their finely pointed the hill be 
‘a architecture. Early in the afternoon we arrived at | | to its bein 
4 Caen, a town situated in the centre of an extensive plain, in this dir 
i inclining to a valley, the whole land, for many Rouen, ar 
Through the | Seine was 
FY middle of this fertile stretch of country winds the siver | tion, the 
Orne, on the left bank of which, and at the distance Greatly au 
of ten miles from the sea, Caen is agreeably placed. nected Pa: 
of The situation is also in some respects advantageous for tions, now 
{ commerce ; for to this point the Orne is navigable for extent, oc 
i small vessels, and its quays do not seem destitute of surrounde 
traffic. bustle. § 
ng Caen is, on the whole, a well-built and handsome of the best 
“ town. I am told that it is also cheap and agreeable In the str 
_ as a place of residence, and on that account it has amused w 
been selected by many English families, who are willing 
i) to forego the comforts of a native for a foreign home. Posed for s 
The spacious, and tolerably well eitirely y 
: ved, are lined with tall buildings, many of an ancient daresay ev 
H fashion ; there are also some pleasant open squares, and Peady for t 
ant 0 fine of Equally lar 
' churches. Chancing to spend a Sunday in | articles, th 
\ the town, we had an opportunity of seeing it in its ih a way | 
i holiday dress; or filled with a concourse of country ~* 
i people in their picturesque costumes, performing vre hi 


1789-90, a mob again rifled the grave of the Conqueror, 
and for some years the church was degraded , into the 
condition ose a stable for — cavalry. . A period 
of t illit in restored the edifice to its proper 
but now show no more than 
the empty tomb of its greatest hero. . 

We visited some other public structures of lesser in- 
terest in Caen, and enjoyed the pleasure of strolling in 
its beautiful environs, observing here and there groups 
of neatly-dressed women occupied at their doors in 
making lace, an article which is produced to a consider- 
able extent in this simple domestic manner throughout 
the greater part of Normandy. oak 

Advancing eastwards from Caen, the country be- 
comes still more varied in outline, and ornamented with 

+ woods, while it is apparent that the farming is also on 
amore than usually large scale. . Proceeding leisurely 
from Caen Pont L’Evéque, a small town prettily 
situated in vale of the Touques, we did not reach 
Honfleur till the close of day, the sun only affording 
sufficient light to show that we were descending through 
along and avenue of trees towards the margin 
| of the Seine. It was too late to cross the estuary of 
this fine river, which is here about as wide as the Firth 
| of Forth at Edinburgh, and we therefore took up our 
| abode at a small inn in the town. . Honfleur occupies a 
pleasing situation under, the shelter of a. woody hill, 
close u the shore of the Seine, and enjoys a con- 
side trade, though under the embarrassment of -a 
constant blocking up of mud from the confluent tides. 
Latterly, it has fallen off as a port, and its commerce 
has gradually been crossing the water to Havre, which 
is nearer the open sea, and much more readily entered 
by vessels.. In a clean and handsome steamer we had 
the pleasure of being carried to Havre in the morning, 

| in the space of little more than an hour. 

In approaching Havre, it becomes apparent that we 
| are about to reach a scene of life and industry. The 
) face of the hills overlooking the Seine is dotted over with 
Villas and cottages, in the midst of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. On the shore beneath, large accumulations of 
fand aud shingle have added to the breadth of available 
wil, and at the extremity of this low-lying tract of 
— is situated Le Havre, as it is now termed by the 

h, instead of its original name of Havre Le Grace. 
In spite of that pest of the French coast, drifting gravel 
aod sand, which seems almost to have a malignant in- 
tention of blocking up every port from Brest to Dun- 
kirk, Havre has increased from small beginnings in the 


o 
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las | sixteenth century, to be one of the principal sea-ports 
pre- inFrance. At present, it possesses about 30,000 inha- 
de- bitants; but many thousands live beyond the walls, in 
or a the town of Ingouville, a kind of suburb spreading up 
jous the hill behind. Havre owes no little of its im 
t of to its being the port for Rouen, Paris, and other towns 
sual in this direction. Napoleon used to observe that Paris, 
utter Rouen, and Havre, formed only one town, of which the 
the Seine was the street ; and besides the river communica- 
was tion, the intercourse between these cities will be soon 
nner greatly augmented by a railway, which has already con- 
1522 nected Paris with Rouen. Havre, by its various exten- 
con- | sions, now nine or ten basins of considerable 
eser- extent, occupied with shipping of various kinds, and 
iken. by well-built quays, the scene of mercantile 
ar of bustle. Several streets are spacious, and shops 
, like J ofthe best kind, showing a large array of fancy articles. 
terly | In the street facing the outer poy Be harbour, one is 
is re- amused with the vast display of ign birds of gay 
ulting 


pumage, monkeys, marmosets, and other animals, ex- 
posed for sale in cages. One shop we noticed was filled 
entirely with parrots, macaws, and cockatoos, of I 

y every imaginable variety and power of speech, 
ready for the patronage of any fond fancier of ee 
Equally large stores of brilliant coloured shells, and other 


which | #ticles, the produce of tropical countries, were laid out 
+ this J Ma way quite dangerous for ladies smitten with the 
to | and drawing-room ornaments. 


vellers from. England to Paris, and.is.now frequented 
by numerous large steamboats sailing daily in connexion 
with London and Southampton. . In one of the vessels 
for the latter port we were fortunate in making a toler- 
ably pleasant voyage in about twelve hours, and once 
more were landed safely on the shores of Old England. 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS OF THE WEST. 
in the spring of 1842, I-was descending. the 
Trinity river, Eastern Texas, in company with several 
brothers, in arms, in a large and commodious eight- 
oared cutter. _.The low banks of the stream were clothed 
in delightful verdure; groves of cedar,. sycamore, and 
other forest trees, lined it in places, while, at the height 
at which we now were, not a solitary habitation pre- 
sented itself... We had been hunting beyond the settle- 
ments on the eastern bank, within the territories of the 
Shawnee Indians,. then perfectly friendly and well- 
disposed. . It was towards evening, and we were pulling 
with great energy to reach the hut of Edmund Bent, 
on the extremity of Mulberry Creek, where it falls into, 
the Trinity, with the intention of taking up our quar- 
ters there for the night. . We had as yet some distance 
to go; but eight oars well manned, a stiff current in 
our favour, promised the speedy termination of our 

“ammund Bent, the owner of the rude cottage in 
question, was a very favourable specimen of a Yankee 
settler in Texas. A little more than four _— previous 
to the time of which I speak, he had landed at Galves- 
ton with a rifle, an axe, a few tools, and three hundred 
dollars in cash. In addition to these materials of success, 
he brought with him a brother, who, though youn; 
than himself, was infinitely more valuable than all 
besides. In a new country, physical force is almost 
everything. The old Kentuckian who crossed the Red 
River with seven sons, all grown men, was far richer 
than those who came to the young republic with their 
thousands of dollars. Edmund Bent’s first act was to 
procure a boat. This he easily found in the shape of an 
old flat, in which were placed all his worldly treasures 
above-mentioned, and a small supply of flour, .tobacco, 
seeds, and sweet potatoes, and an ample provision of 
powder and lead. This done, the brothers entered their 

off from Galveston Island, gained the 
mouth of the Trinity river, and commenced ascending it 
in search of a ‘ location.’. The first hundred miles they 
journeyed on without other stoppage than was required 
to circumvent a proper amount of game, cook their 
meals, and pass the night. The hundred miles, how- 
ever, passed, they began to look about them, entering. 
every tributary, examining each likely location ; for @ 
long time, however, in vain. At length, after a 
weary month, they reached Mulberry Creek, falling 
into the Trinity from the west, on the upper 
bank pitched their tent. To men inured from - 
hood to the duties of a border life, the erection of a 
log hut, the planting and sowing of an acre of prairie 
land, were matters of no great difficulty. Still, time 
is required to bring the simplest human devices to 
perfection, and six months elapsed ere the farm 
wore anything like a homely and comfortable appear- 
ance. t the end, however, of that time, a rude log 
hut, rather larger and more roomy than ordinary, a 


this with pride and satisfaction, examin 
to seek for deficiencies, i 
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second crop of sweet potatoes, a field of maize, a number 
of swine, and a couple of cows bought and driven up by 
the younger brother, occupied the place so a 
desolate and abandoned. Edmund Bent gazed upon 
ained led every corner 
tored | one, shook his 
ache. | | brother by the hand, shoulde: 18 entered the 
of the jala flat with all their available cash, and returned to 
2, re- Galveston. Here the settler wrote a letter, which he 
| directed to Mr William Bent, Lexington, Kentucky, 
| and having duly delivered it to the clerk of the steam- 
| boat plying between the United States and Texas, 
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the bay, now fishing, now fowling, and once 
or so taking to the land in search of deer, 


States schooner, Star of the Republic, with several 
parties of e ts on board. Young Bent was on the 
schooner’s deck ere another boat had left the shore, to 
welcome his father, mother, sister, and bride, who had 


solitary young 
relatives, and the whole family were once more 
i 

From this day prosperity threw its mantle over 
the Bents; the men laboured 


the 
his 


for the insurance of future stability and independence. 
The women meantime made the family clothes, tended 
the try, and kept the house neat and clean. Ina 
wo" males and females were models of backwood 
perseverance and propriety. When we passed on our 
way up, the log hut had given way.to a neat frame 
house, out-offices had been erected, thirty head of cattle, 
and twice as many swine, owned their sway; while a 
of horses and a plough gave sign of a very flou- 
rishing state of things. Three children, one an infant, 
were by no means the least pleasing part of the picture. 
Our iety to reach the hut on Mulberry Creek 
has now, I hope, been satisfactorily explained. There 
was not a man of us but was eager to taste a specimen 
of Mrs Bent’s though, sooth to say, 
the company of the female society being a rare 
isi in Texas—had as much to do with our 
anxiety as yoo else. Walcot, a young hunter, 


quently was the only person whose face was turned to- 
wards the desired spot. The rest, too much engaged at 
their somewhat fatiguing work, took no note of passing 
events. For some minutes after turning a bend in the 
river, and entering upon a long open reach—my eye had 
been engaged in scanning the a) ce of sky 
above the trees—I thought, tho’ at first I felt doubt- 
ful as to the fact, that I caught sight of a column of smoke 
rising in the direction of Bentville. I imparted the cheer- 
ing news to my friends, who were about to answer by 
a shout, when the distant crack of a rifle came our 


;| western rifle. 


;| minutes more we were behind the wood-pile. To the 


contest was not over. In another instant our arms were 
ready, the oars in use, and the boat glidi 
the water. As the current took us three ig six 
miles an hour, twenty minutes would bring us to the 
scene of action. Unf » darkness was rapidly 
coming on; and Walcot up in the bows to give 
me di how to steer, the river being filled with | 
snags and sawyers. scene was eminently, nay, | 
fearfully picturesque. ‘The now blazing house in the | 
distance, the dull gray light, the boat gliding swi 

past under the friendly shade of the al. 
cot in the bow, I at the helm, and seven eager and | 


the uncertainty, the terrible nature of the enemy we had 
to deal with, all united to make that evening the most 


prepared 
some five hundred yards lay the blazing house; in its | 
rear, close to the river, intrenched behind a huge pile | 
of fire-wood, were the emigrants, discovered only by the | 
crack and flash of their rifles, as they poured volley after | 
volley upon their invaders. The enemy—Indians of | 
course — were behind an out-house, replying | 
with guns and arrows to the quick di of the | 
They were, it appeared from the light | 
cast by the blazing house, in considerable force. We || 
hesitated not a moment; but, as soon as we were near | 
enough, taking advantage of a moment when a general | 
volley from those behind the wood-pile had rendered the 


Indians for a moment incautious, gave them the benefit 
of our nine rifles, adding, gratis, a sort of imitation war- 
whoop, got up extempore for the occasion. In two 


very great satisfaction of the whole party, the emigrants, 
who welcomed us as criminals do a reprieve, were found | 
whole in numbers, though all the men, and Mrs Bent, | 
were wounded. We found, upon inquiry, that early | 
that morning the attack had commenced, the enemy | 
being Caddoes, Tawackanies, and other Indians ; the 
same gang of outcasts from every tribe which had 
already caused such serious detriment to life and pro- || 
perty amid the out-lying of the young republic. || 
They had been discov stealthily approaching the | 
house, by Mrs Bent, who had risen before dawn to seek | 
milk for one of her children who was ailing, and, being 
fired upon, had retreated. A successful defence had, 
from: that time, been made from the house, until by 
arrows, to which were attached blazing cotton, the 
house had been set on fire. A vain attempt at extin- 
guishing the flames had been succeeded by a retreat 
to the wood-pile. ‘They have burnt my all,’ said 
Edmund Bent with a grim smile; ‘but I care not. 
God has spared our lives. It is but to begin again.’ 
The women and children were transfe: to the boat, 
while all the males of the party prepared to renew tlie 
contest. The Indians, however, had retreated, and were 
heard of no more that night, which we all passed under 
the lee of the wood-pile, a guard being mounted, who } 
kept strict watch, Before dawn, we were reinforced by 
éleven men from Doun river, whom the blaze from the 
house had attracted ; and, after a hasty breakfast, Ed- 
mund Bent taking the command, we hurried in pursuit 
of Blackbird and his party, for such the intruders were. 
The trail of the Indians was and broad, as if they 
whose home they had 


ears, and a column of vapour, black, dense, appal- 


BEB 


if 
His first act was to the land which he had already | ling, rose, where first a thin smoke had alone appeared. ass 
larger and more commodious, which he loaded with | party ceased rowing. A brief council was held. We tier 
4 Ed- | were three miles from Bentville, which it was manifest fav 
van- | our 
Galveston, where provisions are 
in Texas. This done, 
ti mund Bent, feeling that idleness was the parent of 
halfpence, borrowed a canoe, and each 
a) which were in those days far more plenty than at pre- 
sent. The time thus passed rapidly, and on the fifty- 
| seventh day after the departure of Bent’s letter to Ken- 
5 é tucky, there arrived in Galveston harbour the United 
Psinan, || 
L | the whispered ‘ starboard a little—port—steady so—now 
1 you clear it—keep away’ of the look-out, the rifles and 
i musket reports each moment more distinct, the doubt, || 
4 H come thus far to seek their fortunes in the wilderness 
ie of Texas, then the El Dorado for all the restless spirits 
ra which swarm in the great republic of the north. The | wildly-exciting 0 my adventurous Hours in the far- || 
q 4 very next day Edmund Bent and Mary Bryan were | off west. Presently we slackened our efforts, shipped | 
’ married, and on that following the whole party entered 
: the boat, which contained their all, sailed merrily 
ij where the trees having deadened the wind, the old 
tia and young Kentuckians took to their oars. The a 
. stream being strong against them, much time was 
‘he consumed in reaching their destination. At length, a 
; however, Bentville, as in true American fashion the 
emigrants had designated their location, hove in sight 
a 
: every 
fields, drove home such cattle as were required, scoured | 
the timber for game, went down to Galveston with | | a 
q hams, pork, eggs, poultry, Indian corn, and potatoes | LIFE 
and, in short, did all that was considered necessary | Tar 
| popul. 
thing: 
gant 
even | 
q expre: 
the pz 
which 
ciety. 
al Hayns 
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| tocrac 
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| | | solicit 
curtur 
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be | Years 
im Was ar 
ii j and who owned to a liking for the sister of Edmund picture 
i Bent, was not the least eager at the oar. I have said posed | 
our progress was rapid. Eight oars and a favourable atten 
current work wonders. I was at the helm, and conse- was 
| 
end aft 
Was al! 
| luntari 
uncong 
| been fo 
the sub 
- to that 
: i made desolate. Other feelings, however, besides re- degant 
i venge, actuated the party. Blackbird, a half-breed, was 
a notorious robber, who, having been congaiel fly * Song 
on account of some villany or other from had 
1S 
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assembled in Texas a band of from every 
Indian tribe, and for some time sendenel the fred 
tier a scene of terror and alarm. The opportunity was 
favourable for crushing his power and depriving him of 
the means to do harm. About two hours before sunset, 
our scouts intimated that we were close upon the In- 
dians, who, fortified in an island of timber, awaited our 
approach. In the attack which instantly followed, 
Blackbird defended his post with courage and skill. 
His force, larger than ours, was well posted; but the 
dogged valour of the backwoodsman, the superiority 
of the western rifle, and ample ammunition, were odds 
far greater than numbers, and a rude mound of earth 
is all I that now chronicles the fate of the prairie roamer. 
Thrilling and exciting though the subject be, it was a 
scene of blood, over which a veil is best thrown. 
Edmund Bent and ‘his enterprising family, nothing 
daunted by the disasters which had befallen them, were 
not to be driven from the home they had selected. 
| Though their house had been burnt about their ears, 


joubt, || HM logs were easily got, planks were cheap, labour abun- 
e had | dant; and, when we left, the whole family remained 
most | behind, busily engaged in rearing over their heads 
e far- | | another residence, determined that Bentville should 
ipped | not be erased from the map of Texas. I could not but 
nce of | admire their constancy and courage, and so much was 
in its || J! I interested in them, that, a short time previous to my 
e pile || MH) leaving the country, I took the steamer, and was, in a 
by the || HH) brief space, again amid the old familiar scenes. I ob- 
y after | tained a hearty welcome—my opportune arrival some 
ans of | | twelve months before being not forgotten—and remained 
plying | #) two days with my friends. The house was rebuilt, the 
of the | | offices neat and clean, the fields in prime order ; in fact, 
> light | | not trace remained of the visit of Blackbird and his 
. We }} | gang. The only changes my careful eyes could note were 
G neat | | two new faces, another little Bent pe a little Walcot. 
general | Mi! Such is life in the wilderness, with its many serious 
red the |) drawbacks: perseverance, however, finally overcomes 
benefit everything. 
war- 
in two 
To the | LIFE AND POETRY OF MR HAYNES BAYLY. 
grants, Tae songs of Mr Ha: Bayly have been the most 
e found |) popular of our times saa to those of Moore. They are 
s Bent, | HM) things generally slight in substance, yet invariably ele- 
t early |) gant and pleasing. Some are airy and cheerful beyond 
enemy |/M) even Mr Moore’s best ditties of the same kind; others 
ns; the |} express, in a manner which the public felt to be original, 
ch had the pathos arising from some of the less happy relations 
nd pro- | ‘hich rest beneath the smiling exterior of refined so- 
epublic. HM) ciety. From a memoir prefixed to an edition of Mr 
ring the Haynes Bayly’s lyrical works, published by his widow,* 
to seek |) we learn that he was connected by birth with the aris- 
d, being MM tocracy of England, and the sole heir of a gentleman of 
ce | operty near Bath, who had pursued the business of a 
until by | solicitor in that city. By a fate rare with poets, he was 
ton, the | nurtured in the lap of luxury ; but it will be found that 
ut ren | misfortune claimed her own at last, and that his latter 
, ge years were spent under the pressure of difficulties which 
all, pr | seem next to inseparable from literary avocations. He 
care 1 Was an inattentive school-boy, preferring, even at seven 
again. years of age, the business of dramatising stories from his 
the ne picture-books to that of mastering his tasks. He com- 
enew the I posed verses under the age at which Pope and Spenser 
and wert i attempted them. Educated at Winchester school, he 
ed un ho | W#S devoted by his father to the legal profession ; but 
a, re it was found impossible to confine him to such duties, 
fo | and after a severe struggle with the paternal wishes, 
Long 4. i %85 allowed to study for the church. This was a vo- 
fast, - luntarily-assumed pursuit, but it did not prove the less 
in purs uncongenial when tried; and, finally, it seems to have 
ee beert found by all parties that it was vain to prevent 
as CY BF the subject of our memoir from giving himself entirely 
Lf Wthat for which his faculties seemed primarily fitted— 
i degant literature, 
lled to #Y te and other Poems. the late Thomas 
nada, by is Widow. 2 vols. Lote: Bentley. 


While he was studying at Oxford, he formed a fond 
attachment to a fellow-student who fell into consump- 
tion and died. At an early stage of the youth’s illness, 
his sister, who resided at Bath, ventured on the some- 
what extraordinary step of g with Mr 
Bayly, to ascertain her brother’s state ; for the ac- 
counts which had hitherto reached the family were only 
calculated to excite alarm without giving satisfactory 
information. This increased the interest which our 
poet felt in his friend’s condition, and he soon gave him- 
self entirely up to the duty of watching beside his sick- 
bed. He to read to him for hours during the in- 
tervals of the slow fever which was consuming his life. 
He soothed him in the hour of.pain and suffering, and 
at the last closed his eyes in peace. His whole conduct, 
and a monody in which he expressed his feelings on 
this occasion, make manifest the extreme kindness of 
nature which distinguished Mr Bayly. Afterwards, 
‘his acquaintance with the young lady was renewed at 
Bath, whither he returned immediately after the de- 
cease of her brother. He was overwhelmed with thanks 
for his attentions to the lost one by the bereft family, 
and invited constantly by the afflicted parents to fill the 
vacant seat at their table; in short, he soon became as 
one of themselves. The sorrowing sister poured forth 
her grief: the poet sympathised, and “ pity is akin to 
love.” It was certainly not surprising that an attach- 
ment begun under such circumstances should have 
strengthened daily; and when,the lover declared his 
sentiments, it of course became necessary to inquire into 
the probability of his being able to raise a sufficient 
income to allow of their marrying with prudence. Mr 
Haynes Bayly was entirely dependent on his father, 
who was not then disposed to come forward for such a 
purpose. The eae lady had nothing of her own, and 
her father, Colonel ——, would not make any settle- 
ment on her. me were matters to be arranged? The 
were both too wise to think of living upon love, an 
after mutual tears and sighs, they —never to 
meet again. The lady, though gri was not broken- 
hearted, and soon became the wife of another. Mr 
Bayly fell into deep melancholy, to alleviate which he 
was induced to make a journey to Scotland. It was at 
this time, and with reference to his own feelings, that 
he wrote his well-known song, ‘Oh, no! we never men- 
tion her; also one less known, but perhaps more re- 
markable for the generosity of its sentiments :— 


I never wish to meet thee more, though I am still thy friend ; 

I never wish to meet thee more, since dearer ties must end ; 
With worldly smiles and worldly words, I could not pass thee by, 
Nor turn from thee unfeelingly with cold averted eye. 


I could not bear to see thee ‘midst the thoughtless and the gay ; 

And less could I endure to meet thee pensive and alone. 

When through the trees the evening breeze breathes forth its cheer- 
less moan. 


For I have met thee midst the gay, and thought of none but thee; 
And I have seen the bright array, when it was worn for me; 

And often near the sunny waves I've wandered by thy side, 

With joy that passed away as fast as sunshine from the tide. 


But cheerless is the summer! there is nothing happy now ; 
The daisy withers on the lawn, the blossom on the bough : 

The boundless sea looks chillingly, like winter’s waste of snow, 
And it hath lost the soothing sound with which it used to flow. 


I never wish to meet thee more, yet think not I’ve been taught, 
eS ee thee by one unworthy thought. 
No—blest with some beloved one, from care and sorrow free, 
May thy lot in life be happy, undisturbed by thoughts of me. 


A it in Scotland, and a subsequent 


and he now began to publish his songs. 

1824 to his father’s hens of Mount Beacon, near Ba 

being now twenty-seven years of age—he formed a new 

attachment, equally peculiar in its circumstances, but 

more fortunate in the event. ‘He was introduced by a 

friend a an evening party given by Mrs Hayes, whose 
soirées at Bath were Mrs Hayes by the talented, the 


had an only daughter, 


t the ballad of “Isabel,” 
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expressed the greatest anxiety to see its author; the 
friend just alluded to being one of Miss Hayes’s suitors, 
was requested by her mother to convey an invitation 
for her next party to the beau ideal of her daughter’s 
The appointed evening arrived—the poet saw, 
and was fascinated with Miss Hayes—and, on convers- 
ing with Mrs Hayes, discovered that she and his own 
friends and school-fellows in their 
young days. ‘This circumstance laid the foundation 
an intimacy which ceased only with his life. His friend 
was then little aware that he was introducing to her, 
whose hand he himself was seeking, her future hus- 
band; for so it proved. ‘ ‘ 
*He came, he saw, but did not conquer at once; for 
the young lady, though she could not but acknowledge 
that Mr Haynes Bayly was very charming and agree- 
able, was nevertheless disappointed at not finding him 
exactly what her youthful imagination had portrayed. 
Seeing, therefore, that he was “ ~ without her hav- 
ing any intention of captivating him, she persuaded her 
mother to shorten their stay at Bath, and take her to 
Paris. Mrs Hayes reluctantly complied, as she much 
wished her daughter to encourage Mr Haynes Bayly’s 
suit; but when she found her daughter’s mind was set 
on going abroad, she wisely allowed her to do so; for 
Miss Hayes, when absent from the poet, missed his 
witty and delightful conversation and his attentions, 
which were entirely devoted to her, so much, that her 
mother’s wish was more forwarded by absence than it 
would have been had she remained in Bath. Mr Haynes 
Bayly was, however, not discouraged by her intended 
departure’—as appears from the poem addressed to her, 
of which the following is a specimen :— 
Oh ! think not, Helena, of leaving us yet ; 
Though many fair damsels inhabit our isle, 
Alas! there are none who can make us forget 
The grace of thy form, and the charm of thy smile. 
The toys of the French, if they hither are sent, 
Are endeared by the pay t of custom-house duties. 
Ah! why do not duty and custom prevent 
The rash exportation of pure British beauties? 
Say, is there not one (midst the many who sighed 
To solicit your favour)—one favourite beau ? 
And have you to all, who popped questions, replied, 
With that chilling, unkind monosyllable—no ? 
Your mansion with exquisite swains has been thronged, 
With smiles they See in tears they depart; 
To the Tenth, sighed in vain for a tithe of your heart. 
And are you still happy? Could no one be found 
Whose vows full of feeling could teach you to feel ? 
A girl so expert at inflicting a wound, 
Should surely be now and then willing to heal. 
Then leave us not ; shall a foreigner own 
The form we have worshipped as if ’twere divine ? 


No, no, thou art worthy a Briton alone, 
And where is the Briton who would not be thine? 


The pair were made happy by wedlock at Chelten- 
ham in 1826. The heir of a wealthy gentleman, and 
united to an elegant woman who had also considerable 
expectations, there seemed every reason to augur for 
Haynes Bayly a long course of happiness. They spent 

of the n at Lord Ashtown’s villa at Ches- 
sel, on the Southampton river ; and here occurred a little 
incident which gave rise to the most popular of all the 
poet’s songs. ‘A large party was staying at Lord Ash- 
town’s, and the day before it broke up, the ladies, on 
leaving the dining-table, mentioned their intention of 
taking a stroll through his beautiful grounds, and the 
ay —— to follow them in ten minutes. 
red by us, they forgot their promise to the 
Graces, and Mr Haynes Bayly was the only one who 
thought fit to move; and he in about half an hour 
wandered forth in search of the ladies. They behéld 
him at a distance, but pretending annoyance at his not 
joining them sooner, they fled away in an opposite di- 
rection. The poet, wishing to carry on the joke, did not 


of | He then returned to the house, and found the ladies 


hoping to attract his attention. He saw this maneuvre, |, 
and determined to turn the tables upon them.. He 
waved his hand carelessly, and pursued his ramble 
alone ; then falling into a reverie, he entered a beautiful 
summer-house, known now by the name of Butterfly 
Bower, overlooking the water, and there seated him- 
self. - Here, inspired by a butterfly which had just flitted 
before him, he wrote the ballad, “I'd be a butterfly.” 


assembled round the tea-table, when they smilingly told || 
him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrubberies 
excessively, and that they needed no escort. He was 

now determined to go beyond them in praise of his soli- || 
tary evening walk, and said that he had never enjoyed 
himself so much in his life ; that he had met a butterfly, 
with whom he had wandered in the regions of fancy, | 
which had afforded him much more pleasure than he |; 
would have found in chasing them; and that he had | 


then produced his tablets, and read the well-known } 


: I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, 
to the great delight of his fair auditors. 
‘It should perhaps be here remarked, that the poet fore- |) 
told his own doom in this ballad ; for it will be seen, by | 
his early death, that his nerves were too finely strung || 
to bear the unforeseen storms of severe disappointment 
which gathered round him in after-years. On the same | 
evening he composed the air, to which Mrs Haynes 
Bayly put the accompaniments and symphonies, and it | 
was sung the following evening to a very large party 
assembled at Lord Ashtown’s, who encored it again and 
again.” _ 

For several years Mr Bayly lived in the enjoyment 
of the utmost domestic happiness. Possessed of for- | 
tune, brilliant talents, and manners universally pleas- | 
ing, no lot could apparently have been better cast. | 
Although not called to literary exertion by necessity, || 
he wrote and published many beautiful lyrics, which | 
generally attained great popularity: he composed a 
novel, The Aylmers, which met with success—and be- | 
gan to write for the stage. At length, in 1831, came || 
the blight of misfortune. A bad speculation: of his | 
father’s and his own in coal-mines, and the faithlessness | 
of the agent upon his wife’s property in Ireland, reduced | 
him to comparative poverty. ‘The fine nervous system | 
of the amiable poet was ill calculated to bear up against || 
such calamities: for a time, his spirits were so sunk, | 
that he was totally unable to command his mind to 
literary composition. A short residence abroad served 


with feelings which he has embodied in an Address to | 
the Spirit of Song :— 


I welcome thee back as the dove to the Ark: 
The world was a desert, the future all dark ; 
But I know that the worst of the storm must be past, 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last. 
Around me thy radiant imaginings throng, 
1 welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song 


I welcome thee back, and again I look forth | 
With my wonted delight on the blessings of earth ; 
Again I can smile with the gay and the young; 
The lamp is relighted, the harp is restrung. 
haunts the silent endurance of wrong ; 
I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song ! 

Some deeper feelings which still abode with him are 
expressed in a birth-day ode, which he soon after, in 
pursuance of a custom, addressed to his wife :— 

Oh ! hadst thou never shared my fate, 

More dark that fate would prove; - 


My heart were truly desolate, 
ithout thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief I found, 


seek to overtake them ; they observed this, and lingered, 


Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound! 


to restore him in some degree, and he resumed the pen |) 
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re, || 
He Then judge of my regret, The bridegroom 
ble To think more happy thou hadst been 
iful If we had never met. in all she eid, 
And has that drank her 
more unchanging love for me wel; but eve weno past, 
y. But there are true hearts Complained their mansion very oweet 
dies |) the sight * "Tis such a bore,’ said fon wae not quite complete. 
told | Though known in days of past delight, In this small room to sit all da iy weather, 
ries | We knew not half their worth. Which serves for drawi: y together, 
\ And there’ rawing-room and parlour too 
was How unlike some, who have professed ¥ 's no study set apart for you ; . 
i- So much in frien ou're never out of hearing—and 
soli- | | dship’s name ; So strange to ha it feels 
ved Yet calmly pause to think how best We're ve you always at my heels; 
They may evade her claim. 
But ah ? from them 
acy, | They’ to thee I turn ; Does our (alas! we have but one) 
he ‘d make me loathe mankind. only half of all that should be di 
| Far better lessons I may learn: For Nelly acts as cook and butler both,” 
— | Se thy more boly mind. And she who scrubs the kitchen lays the cloth ; 
} mson, 
mis- || I gives a to home, on, sole 
He | We'll pray for happier years to come 
owe | For one another's sake. Oft am I 
thle time Mr Bayiy’s life wae in great Infact, 
a | gure that of a man writing for subsistence. In this I wish a fore I married you, I vow 
he exhibited marvelous industry, into These Ba 
: | in a few years, his contributi ie ward heard, and he at times 
fore- || Mp the stage had amounted to no less th ions of pieces to To equal murmurings and —_ 
BB) his songs ulti ; an thirty-six, while * What you assert, my love,’ h ‘totes 
| | proved too much delicate anxieties, Your what can you expect, 
same || under confirmed jaundice. He lies buried «Nothing can come of pounds and pence 
thus inscribed which his friend Theodore Hook Iynly just as dinner, where the meat 
ty fonate husband, a poy He wae kind parent, an affec| ef mation seamed, we 
: it is ec’ - ext day, by way of change; 
to realise his own came Had Ie Town, 
i What, you tell each sbver 
for- Shrinks from the breath of the first au . we home-made stuff is apt to make one ilL. 
pleas- | Surely ‘tis better, when summer is over, tumn day! yg téte-a-téte our time is past— 
cast. || To die when all fair things are fading away. \- “y day a repetition of the last ; 
’ vi 
which || bea Butterfy — We used to read, at 
eed 8 | Dying when fair things are fading away ! In reading doleful ditties to his wife 2° 
The poems and son This was hi 
| 4 gs of Mr Haynes is constant theme : thus manths wore qpent 
ot his tis | toa high place in the 
of his fpowtale sie of insubstantiality attaches to them ail; « Love and a Cottage’ was their former boast 
duced felings rarely goes down to the springs of the hum 
doce! ie and the humour scarcely exceeds the pla: “lL And when for man and wife it proved too small 
ness which marks elegant society in its daily yf Thus wise no room at all. 
Yet, considering him as what he By mutual consent too tate, 
Ber ee poet of modern fashionable life, he wast tetas And by a written paper we are told— 
ind to |i) - merit of having reflected this successfully, er This Cottage either to be let or sold.’ 
| and its levitie. He must be As a specimen of his serious i 
be Be moreover, to have possessed in an eminent degree the few pieces could be more a beBimop ong manner, 
@ oe te rare power of producing verses which ing, which expresses, oP 9 the the follow- 
| i y danced along in connexion with music. Withal, softened kind of tragedy which he whole soul of that 
| and virtuous nature shines throughout all saw beneath the gay 
various compositions. As a specimen of his a <i 
| in a walk in which he is little known to 
public, take the following, descriptive of the wn to oman unclouded and ga: 
of *love.and a cottage’ stat never mits ith fie flowery 
Some months the bride Wh 
Endured the dull We smile throug 
Preserved each precious morsel on the shelf, « But smiles are deceitful— = eae 
And ate the puddings that she made Rabeait: The wounds which they ne heal 
By daily repetition well she knew . etater: 
How to provide but just enough for two The world is a changeable ocean 
Learnt to economise in a ; ‘And sunbeams and shadows abound 
him are And hash the mutton of a former day. Where the surface seems least in ; 
lore her spouse she laboured to conceal ‘The of : 
after, in Her secret horror of the vulgar And man is the pilot, wh¢ 4 
Boldly contented wi = of a 
th domestic ills, Sees eet the sport, 


prosperity 
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f 
{ And studied the amount of bakers’ bills. 1 
Her bridal garments soiled, with wondrous skill : 
She turned, and washed, and made them useful still ; Waft onward our sails as we float ; 
Corrected and revised her old array, «- Our tears are the whirlwinds that keenly 
“ - And neatly darned each symptom of decay ; O’erwhelm our poor perishing boat ; 
' Contrived to make the last year’s bonnet do, And reason’s the beacon that gives us 
And said it looked almost as good as new ; Its light through life’s perilous way, 
: Dyed her old gown, its splendour to recall ; But folly’s the ray that deceives us, 
e And sighed in secret—if she sighed at all. And leads us too often astray. 
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MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
SECOND PART. 


Mr Larne, in the preliminary of his essay, having 
shown, to his own satisfaction, by an ingenious but one- 
sided exhibition of evidence, that the lower departments 
of society are at present in a much more demoralised, 
impoverished, and dangerous condition than they ever 
were before—all comparison with the however, as 
we said, being kept cautiously out of sight—proceeds 
in his second to an elucidation of the causes which 
have produced so unhappy a posture of affairs. 
Commencing with an attack on political economy, 
Mr Laing blames the writers on that science for con- 
fining themselves too rigorously to the doctrines of 
capital, rent, labour, population, and the like; ‘the 
necessary consequence of the abstract and mathemati- 
cal nature of their definitions and reasonings being,’ he 
says, ‘simply this—that the true solution of the problem 
of national wealth is to be found in the systematic appli- 
cation of the principle of laisser-faire ; in other words, of 
leaving things to adjust themselves by the free unim- 
peded operation of the individual self-interests involved. 
All interference on the part of legislation or public 
opinion, and especially all interference founded on moral 
considerations, is,’ he adds, ‘ stigmatised as erroneous!’ 
There is here, it appears to us, a mixture of truth and 
injustice. Political economy esses nothing beyond 
an exposition of the laws which regulate the produc- 
tion of wealth. This is very much a matter of conve- 
niency with its students, as it is with students of other 
sciences to confine their views in like manner. Buta 
political economist, while laying down any of the prin- 
ciples of his science, does not deny that there may be 
moval and political, or even accidental | considerations, 
tending to modify his conclusions in practice. He re- 
gards interference as generally calculated to be injuri- 
ous to the production of wealth, and with the exposition 
of this truth he rests content. A result of the leave- 
alone system, Mr Laing argues, is the present singular 
condition of affairs—wealth increasing in vast masses, 


Mammon-worship, our author says, has been the vice 
of modern English society, along with an undue depre- 
ciation and neglect of the duties, obligations, and in- 


fluences of an unseen and spiritual world. ‘ The preva- 
] of this spirit in modern English society is,’ he 

‘a fact too obvious to admit of dispute, or to re- 
quire demonstration. The very expressions of our com- 
mon familia#tonversation testify to it. A “respectable” 
man has come to signify a man who lives in a manner 


pthe capitalists and master-manufacturers of England | 


amount of money and social position, 9 
needful. The sense of duty, which is in its nature in- 
finite, has resolved itself into a sort of infinite duty of 
making money. Our whole duty of man is, in the first 
place, to be rich; or, failing this, in the second place, 
to ap’ rich. On all hands the gospel is zealously 
ed and practised, that “poverty is di 

and that hard cash covers a multitude of sins.” Now, 
to the prevalence of this spirit may be directly traced a 
large portion of the evils of which society complains, 
For instance, what has been the history of manufactur- 
ing England? The inventions of Watt and Arkwright 
effected an entire revolution in domestic industry. The 
spinning-wheel was supplanted by the spinning-jenny, 
the hand-loom by the power-loom, and by the applica- 
tion of capital and machinery on a large scale, enormous 
additional power was obtained over the products of na- 
ture for the use of man. But the power thus obtained 
was not obtained by the working man; he was a mere || 
link in the machine, helpless without the capitalist who | 
set the gigantic factory in motion. Hence manufactur. 

ing society came to be organised on a new footing, 

Factories sprung up like so many baronial castles, where | 
great cotton or woollen lords reigned supreme over the | 
happiness and welfare of hundreds of retainers. The 

master manufacturer was placed there by the hand of | 
Providence, as the feudal baron was in days long past, | 
to be the head and leader of a little community whose | 
welfare was, from the nature of the case, intrusted in a | 
great measure to his keeping. How did he fulfil this | 
trust? With some noble exceptions, we may say that | 


have not only not fulfilled the trust committed to them 
in any tolerable degree, but have rather acted with a 
deep unconsciousness that they had any trust or duty | 
to fulfil beyond that of getting rich as fast as they could.’ 
Our author acknowledges that the landed aristocracy, 
gentry, and farmers, have been equally neglectful of | 
those to whom they gave employment. | 
This may be said to state Laing’s case; for the | 
universal neglect he reprobates ‘lies,’ says he, ‘ at the | 
bottom of the disease of which society complains.’ We 
cannot consent to this doctrine. Allowing that the 
lower classes are demoralised, and that society is getting 
into what our author considers to be a state of rotten- 
ness, dangerous to its existence, is the whole blame im- 
putable to the employing classes? We most decidedly 
deny such a sweeping proposition. In a question of 
this kind, it becomes necessary to state explicitly what 
is the nature of individual and social responsibilities. 
According to our notions, man is a responsible being, 
bound to exert himself in well-doing, and to take the 
consequences of any neglect of his obligations and duties. 
To assume that he must be constantly attended by 
neighbours, propped up by advisers, coddled by patrons, 
nursed and watched over by employers, is destructive 
of all moral independence, and would reduce our popu- 
lation to a level with the automatic serfs of Austria and 
Russia, or the government-ridden nonentities of France. 
Mr Laing says that the factory owner is a species of 
feudal baron, and implies that he is bound, as such, to 
watch over the lives and fortunes of those under him. 
The factory owner, however, occupies no such posi- 
tion. The relation between him and those in his em- 
ployment is temporary, and purely commercial. ‘The | 
connexion is only a little more close than that. between } 
a shopkeeper and his customer. It is generally from | 
week to week, and is nothing more than the sale of 50 | 
much labour for so much money. We acknowledge | 
that, acting his part in the spirit of a genial and uni- | 
versal philanthropy, and even calculating his own self: | 
interest, he ought to every reasonable means for 
preventing disorder in establishment, and giving | 
opportunities of well-doing. That, however, he is to 
conduct himself 
baron was of old, and to be made responsible for their 
misbehaviour—to keep them from lapsing into crime, 
intemperance, poverty, misery, and utter tion— 


as the owner of his servants, as the Bj 


\ 
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i ! And hope half our sorrow beguiles ; employ 
af But, believe me, there cannot be 
‘The heart may be sad and repining, schemi 
b Though cheerfulness brightens the scene, | of kee] 
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. which occupy the bulk of his time; the duty of 
find constant employment for his hands, 
ce, 
any deficiency in the moral tendence of 
ae on of new population brought into existence by 
_ the factory system, it ought to be supplied by a sys- 
= tematic arrangement calculated for the purpose, and 
oh which shall be satisfactory to the representatives of 
rh the nation in parliament—not left to the casual and 
° imperfect efforts of individual masters, or of any indi- 
"Y: |B) viduals whatever. But the essayist seems scarcely 
25 aware how much, under many disadvantages and em- 
barrassments, has been done by employers to those in 
— |) their service. Examples of neglect, of course, abound ; 
hed "BB but nothing can be more evident than that the tendency 
=~ |B) of the age, affected by a thousand improving influences, is 
- |) todraw closer the sympathies of employer and employed, 
a ) the higher, the middle, and the lower classes. Every 
— || MM) city abounds in institutions in which the most opposite 
~ ||) ranks may be seen vieing in objects of social improve- 
The | | ment and benevolence. The very pains taken by statis- 
dof ticians to gather facts respecting the condition of the 
od lower orders, argues an increased care of the rich for 
e the poor. A few days ago, we attended a private 
ose |! MM meeting relative to the establishment of baths for the 
this |) working-classes, at which there sat round one table, 
that {fay Without any perceivable distinction, two lords, a baronet, 
Jana six private gentlemen, and a dozen operatives. 
hen | And this is only one out of many instances in which 
, hs kindly feeling is manifested in the right direction, 
F af without one class encroaching, by undue interference, 
| m the independence and self-respect of another. We 
: would only, indeed, fear that there is some danger of 
ng leading the humbler classes to trust too much to those 
| above them. It is the law of nature that each man 
the must look chiefly to himself for the protection and ad- 
. yancement of his own interests ; for no other can do it 
‘| swell. Each person is also bound to take some care 
of his own conduct ; for it is impossible that he can be 
t the | safely conducted in moral leading-strings all his days. 
etting Are the millions of brains amongst the working-classes 
otten totake no active or independent part in these respects, 
e im- bat to trust entirely to the smaller number of superior 
idedly |} mk? ‘There is surely some absurdity here. We are 
ion of bound, no doubt, to exercise a moral influence over each 
what other, and to be ready to promote each other’s interests 
ilities tosome extent, but assuredly not to the extent of tak- 
ing an entire charge and responsibility. 
ke the Laing is happily alive to the danger of the lower 
duties. dasses sinking to that condition of destitution which 
led by IMM produces an accelerated increase of population. It is 
trons, TM now proved that ‘mi up to the extreme point of 
ructive famine and pestilence, instead of checking, tends to in- 
popu: | crease population ;’ and from this the practical inference 
and and is to be deduced, ‘ that the only means of regulating the 
a progress of population in a country, is to begin by taking 
cies O! TM effectual means to raise the condition of its poorer in- 
uch, to 7 habitants.’ A humane and properly-worked poor-law, 
T him. J we apprehend, is the best apparatus for preventing the 
1 posi: i utter destitution which is productive of these results. 
his em 7 Our author’s third chapter is a return to an attack on 
. ‘The | the factory system, not with regard to any evils in itself, 
etweet HM but on account of the consequences which arise from the 
ly from J hopeless condition of the operatives. Yet he admits that 
ie of 80 TM the factory system has been a vast benefit to the nation. 
owiedge ‘If we are not at this moment a department of the 
nd uni- i grand empire, receiving laws from a préfet of Napoleon 
wn self i the First or Second, we may k the factory system 
ans for I for the creation of the money-power which enabled us to 
| giving Bi contend successfully with the overwhelming military 
ie is 0 I force of France. We may thank the factory system also, 
as the fina great measure, for the general diffusion of wealth 
or theit i throughout English society, and for the great develop- 
D crime, of of ond | ond 


process 
habits and virtues. In the present state of things, ‘ the 
prospect of being able to rise a step in the social scale, 


improvidence and dissipation, even among workmen 
whose money wages are comparati high.” The 
extensive employment of infant and female labour is 

lamented by Mr Laing asa serioys evil. We agree 
with him that, in excess, it is so; but, above a proper 
age, it is in reality anything but an evil for boys and 
girls to be employed for a certain iod every day, 
and there can be no doubt that, but for the employ- 
ment given to young persons in factories, the poverty 
and wretchedness of the lower orders would be greatly 


;| aggravated. A general law, to put juvenile labour on a 


<~ footing, seems all that is desirable at present. 
he essayist afterwards acknowledges with truth, 
that to mourn over the continued existence of the fac- 
tory system, is now quite in vain. The only question 
is, how is it to be ? ‘The domestic system,’ 
he proceeds, ‘is gone, and cannot be revived, and 
the only hope now lies in a complete transition to the 
opposite system. There is the most distinct evidence 
that the intermediate system between the two works 
ill, and that all the worst abuses of the present manu- 
facturing system are found in connexion with second- 
rate establishments belonging to capitalists of limited 
means. As a general rule, the larger the capital in- 
vested, the more chance is there of an intelligent and 
F humane superintendence being exercised for the good 
of the operative. Many causes contribute to this result : 
the large capitalist is better able to withstand fluctua- 
tions in , better able to prosecute the ultimate in- 
terests of the concern, which are generally the same for 
all parties; and, what is still more important, he is 
generally better educated, more of what is called a 
gentleman; more liberal in money matters, and more 
accessible to moral influences. The more capital is 
concentrated in a few hands, and becomes stationary in 
a few families and companies, the more are these influ- 
ences likely to operate, until, by degrees, we have a 
real manufacturing and trading aristocracy, capable of 
acting as the patrons, protectors, and guides of a manu- 
facturing and trading population. One effect of such a 
concentration of capital will probably be the destruction 
of the ruinous spirit of unlimited competition, which, if 
allowed to operate unchecked, will clearly always end 
in reducing profits and wages to a minimum, and delug- 
ing all the markets of the world with articles at a price 
which gives neither a return to the capitalist nor a sub- 
sistence to the operative. When production once gets 
into the hands of a few intelligent men of immense 
capital, they will find it for their interest to regulate 
supply by demand, and to keep up a high standard of 
wages among their operatives, so as to prevent unprin- 
cipled competition. But is not this monopoly? some 
willask. Yes, it is monopoly. We do not hesitate to 
avow that in monopoly, provided it is fairly brought 
about by the force of circumstances, and is properly 
watched and regulated by an active and conscientious 
legislature, we see the best prospect of an escape from 
the devouring bottomless gulf of unlimited competition. 
The greatest improvement of modern times, the intro- 
duction of railways, is the establishment of a gigantic 
monopoly: the evident tendency of the extension of 
steam-navigation is to run into monopolies. Why 
should we make a bugbear of a word which expresses a 
eo Jfact in the march of modern science and industry ? 
ere is no question now-a-days of narrow exclusive 
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— ii js an expectation almost too absurd for remark. Every | artisans.’ But the factory system has destroyed the old 
employer, great and small, has responsibilities of his 
hen that of the journeyman or day-labourer, is cut 
d the consequence is too often seen in reckless 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
hopolies conferred by Jobbing governments on rapa- 
s favourites, or secured to selfish orders by ini- 
e princi monopoly by concentration 
tal, as will restore the natural relations of bu 
seller, producer and consumer. The eatin, 
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